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EDITOR’S NOTES 


Contents of the Present Issue: 


One of the vital problems facing Christian mission in Japan, 
as we celebrate the Centennial Year, is the disturbing fact that the 
zrowth of Christianity so far as the number of believers is concerned 
apparently has come to a virtual standstill from the time of the 
conclusion of the Peace Treaty in 1951, while at the same time the 
New Religions have mushroomed into the spectular number of 
about 18 million believers. What can be the reasons for this 
disturbing development or, in the case of Christianity, lack of 
development ? 

To throw some light on this basic problem the present issue 
of the “Japanese Religions” presents to the reader an article on “A 
Problem of Christian Communication in a Non-Christian Culture” 
by Dr. Enkichi Kan, an article on “The Japanese People and 


Lat fs 


‘Indigenous Christianity’” by the famoush Cristian writer Rinzo 
Shiina who was formerly a Communist, and an article on “Jse or 
Datsekijt” (about the tremendous impact of the New Religion Soka 


Gakkai). 
Looking Forward : 


Starting with this issue articles on the most important New 
Religions will appear in the “Japanese Religions” to be followed 
later on with articles on the main branches of Buddhism and Shin- 
toism. Book Reviews and News from the Japanese Religious 
Scene will gradually become a part of the JR. Several special 
projects are also under study two of these, a ‘religious map’ of 
Japan and a bibliography on the New Religions will materialize 


already this year. In these and other matters constructive criticism, 
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suggestions and advice will always be deeply appreciated. 
Statistics : 


The present issue is 1000 copies like the April issue. Contri- 
butions to the JR and the Study Center, from April 7 to June 4 
amount to 12,000 yen received from 12 individuals. This means 
that the remaining 988 copies of the JR have been distributed 
freely. Thanking the 12 who gave us their contribution, and inspi- 
ration, we hope that some of the 988 will join the 12 in showing 
us that the JR and the Christian Study Center form a worthwhile, 
or even indispensable, part of our Christian work in this country. 


SPRING CONFERENCE FOR THE STUDY 
OF JAPANESE RELIGIONS 


On April 7-8 the Study Center helped the All Lutheran Free 
Conference in arranging a two day study tour to the centers of 
various Japanese religions. Expecting about 40-50 participants we 
were very much surprised to see 130 missionaries show up for the 


event, representing all Lutheran missions in Japan, and incidentally 


all parts of the country. 


‘| In preparation for the 
| conference literature on the 
: religions to be visited was sent 
out to the participants in 
advance and the preparation 
continued in the two buses to 
the extent the vitality of the 


two bus guides and 130 spring- 


The peeve of The P. f Redan conscious missionaries permit- 
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ted. 

Starting from Osaka we 
arrived at the headquarters of 
the PL Kyodan and spent two 
hours there, seeing the various 


buildings and listening to spee- 


ches by Masao Kawamura ' ~. * HA. 
and the leader of PL, Toku- Fe fC LE OE ERE en 
chika Miki, followed by a The interior of the Divine 
period of questions. PL, which al ee 
stands for Perfect Liberty and incidentally is the only Japanese 
religion with a foreign name, is one of the most modern and 
streamlined of the New Religions with about 600,000 believers. 
Unfortunately there was no time to see the famous 18 hole golf 
course of PL, which has earned for PL the nickname of “gorufu 
~“shukyo’ (‘the golf religion’), as we had to rush to be in time for 
the programme at Tenrikyo. : 
At the headquarters of Tenrikyo, situated in a town with the 
name of the religion outside Nara, we were given a very impressive 
and efficient reception incl. the visitation of the two main sanctu- 
aries, the ‘oyasato yakata’ (one RRO RTS ee 


of the largest buildings in 


Japan, with place for 12,000 ; e ae 

to stay overnight), the library | / ae nh 5 + 
(with one of the best collection 5 pas vs Ry S yt ; 3 
of books in Japan), speeches a ey ie. 2. - Sie ) “o oe 
by some of the leaders of ~ 4 : ri «it 1 2 
Tenrikyo, incl. the Patriarch Pi2u? 2h RRO ee: 


The Library Hall at Tenrikyo, where 
the Patriarch Nakayama addressed 
tion period, etc. the Group. 


Nakayama, followed by ques- 


Full of impressions and thoughts we returned to Kyoto, where 


we spent the evening discussing the challenge of the New Religions 
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to Christianity, the approach of Christian 
mission in the light of this challenge 
and the reasons for the apparent standstill 


The Des aaa going 
out to do their service 
of cleaning toilets 


The next day was spent at the /ttoen, 
founded by Nishida Tenko who gave us 
a deeply interesting speech, and at the 
Daitokuji (Zen monastery) where a deli- 
cious vegetarian’s lunch in the main 
hall of the temple was followed by spee- 
ches on Zen by Tachibana, abbot of 
Tokuzenji, and Mrs. Ruth Sazaki, famous 
American Buddhist, 
in one of the temples of the Daitokuji 


residing priestess 


compound. 

The conference was closed after a 
service in the Oncho Lutheran Church, 
and the participating 130 missionaries 


of Christian ee in Japan. 


Lloyd 2 Neve front Kurume is thanking Nishida 
Tenko, leader of Jttoen, for his speech 
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Parone tresta 

Tactibaite: ar: Ruth Sazaki 
delivering their speeches at 
the Main Hall of the 
Daitokuji (Zen Monastery) 


returned to their respective places all over the country with a 
deeper knowledge of the religions and the religious way of life of 


the Japanese people. 


HARRY THOMSEN 


» 


-- 


A PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 
IN A NON-CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


BY ENKICHI KAN 


This year 1959, the Protestant churches of Japan are celebrating 
the Centennial of Protestant mission in Japan. From this vantage 
point, looking back over a hundred years of missionary activities, 
it is undeniable that the transplanting of Christianity to Japan, a 
non-Christian land, offers several problems of interest from the 
viewpoints of theology and history of religions. 

In this paper I shall discuss one of these problems: why the 
progress of Christianity in Japan has been so slow. This question 
has been asked both by Christians themselves, and by those who 
are outside the Christian Church as well. It is said that it took 
nearly two hundred years for Buddhism to spread all over Japan. 
Therefore some people think that there is still another hundred 
years for Christianity to wait. However, if we think of the great 
number of missionaries and huge sums of money which have been 
spent in missionary work, the result of Protestant mission still 
has been rather disappointing. Then, what is the reason? There 
may be many reasons, but I shall discuss here only one which is 
related to the problem of doctrine. 

A man born in a non-Christian country inevitably receives any 
foreign religion through his own non-Christian thought. There is 
a very interesting episode that when Roman Catholicism was first 
brought to Japan by Francis Xavier prior to Protestantism, the 
Japanese people thought it was a new kind of Buddhist highchurch 
sect. This episode, though exaggerated, brings out the truth, that 
the Japanese people unconsciously accept Christianity through the 


medium of Japanese traditional thought. 
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One good example is the Japanese translation of the word 
religion. As you may know, we Japanese use Chinese characters 
together with the Japanese phonetic signs. The word “shu-kyo”, 
written in Chinese characters, means the teaching (kyo) of any 
religious group (shu). I do not know how occidentals react to the 
word “religion” instinctively, or what meaning they get out of this 
word “religion”. It is often said that the word “religion” is 
derived from the Latin verb “religare” which means “to bind”. 
I am not quite sure, whether ordinary occidentals really feel the 
original meaning of this Latin word, when they hear or read the 
_word “religion”. In the case of Japanese, the word “kyo” definitely 
means “teaching”. And Christianity, translated as “Kiristo-kyo” 
literally means Christ’s teaching, just as Buddhism, translated as 
“Bukkyo” means Buddha’s teaching and Confucianism, translated 
as “Koshi-kyo” or “Zyu-kyo” means Confucius teaching. Since all 
these religions are called “teaching”, Christianity is also regarded 
as a teaching, of course. Teaching here means theory, system of 
thought, Lebensanschauung, or we might call it law. This is one 
of the reasons why in Japan the group of “non-Church Christians” 
exists, a group who study the Bible intensively, perhaps more 
intensively than other Christians, but object to the sacraments. 
These Christians are found mostly among intellectuals and students. 

Now, I do not necessarily object to calling Christianity the 
teaching of Christ. But we must make it clear that the content 
of the teaching of Christ cannot be said to be similar to that of 
Buddha, or Confucius. That is to say that Christ is not teaching 
about the truth about God. He is teaching about Himself. He 
is not pointing to the truth, but pointing to Himself as Truth. 
Therefore, to follow the teaching of Christ does not mean to live 
and act according to what Christ teaches, but to live and act, 
listening to what Christ, the living Christ, speaks to us now. If so, 
we must know the difference of the meaning of the word “teaching”, 


\= 
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when it is applied to Christianity. The word is the same, but the 
meaning is different. What I want to stress here is this: the words 
in the Bible must be translated into Japanese but when Biblical 
words are translated into Japanese they are apt to lose their original 
‘meaning. We must use Japanese words, but Japanese words as such 
are not competent enough to convey the original meaning of Biblical 
words. Herein lies the difficulty. 

Let us take one or two examples. The biblical word “love” 
is translated as “ai” in Japanese, but love in the sense of “ai” 
which ordinary non-Christian Japanese understand is not the same 
as the Biblical “agape”. For the Japanese people there is no other 
meaning in the word love (ai) except “eros”. Japanese people have 
never heard of the distinction between “agape” and “eros”. Further- 
more, when the Bible says “God is love” (I John 4: 8), the context 
of this passage will make it clear to us that the Bible is trying to 
teach, that the love which the Bible speaks of cannot be understood 
correctly, unless the God, whom Christ reveals to us, is understood. 
In this sense we might say that “love” in the Bible cannot be 
understood by man alone, no matter how hard he may try. It can 
only be revealed by God. 

Or we take another example from the word “resurrection”. 
The Japanese translation of that word is “yomigaeri” or “fukkatsu”. 
Either word in Japanese simply means “to come back to life again”. 
So if Japanese people hear or read that Jesus Christ was resurrected, 
they immediately understand that He came back to His former life 
again. But if we read the Bible carefully, we shall understand 
that the meaning of His resurrection in the Bible is not Christ’s 
coming back to His former life again. It means an entirely new 
creation. Paul calls it a spiritual body, not a corporeal body. 

We can go on enumerating examples. But the trouble starts 
from the fact that preachers, both foreign missionaries and natives, 
take it for granted that the people who listen to them really 
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understand the meaning of Biblical words if they simply translate 
them into the corresponding Japanese words. When preachers and 
pastors begin to take such a procedure, they must guard themselves 
against making serious mistakes. We must be aware of the fact 
that almost all the words we use in our daily life can be said to 
have some connotation of, or at least to stand in some context with, 
our own native religious thought. Therefore, when those words 
are employed to explain foreign religious thought, caution should 
be taken so as to examine whether the words employed are really 
capable of conveying the new content of the foreign religion. 

Here we must hope for help from the study of comparative 
religion. But in comparative religion during the Meiji era, emphasis 
was laid upon similarities among religions rather than upon their 
differences. And no doubt such a tendency in the study of compara- 
tive religion about that time must have had some influence upon the 
way of preaching mentioned above. But I am not going into this 
subject now. Suffice it to say that preachers and pastors were so 
eager to see as many Japanese as possible converted to Christianity, 
that they did not make other attempts than to make the Bible easily 
understandable to the Japanese. 

On the other hand, we must not overlook the fact that in the 
Meiji era there was constant pressure from the government upon 
Christianity. In public it was declared that the Japanese people 
had freedom of religion, but in reality it was not so. About this 
subtle situation, in which Christianity was placed in the Meiji era, 
I refer to my article “The Imperial Rescript and the Christianity 
of Meiji Era”, which I read at the 8th Congress for the History of 
Religions, 1955 in Rome (ATTI; Firenze, 1956, p. 200). Anyhow, 
up until the end of the last war it was not allowed to preach 
Christianity if it contradicted the Imperial Rescript. Therefore 
care had to be taken not to contradict the teaching of the Imperial 
Rescript when Christianity was preached. Naturally preachers and 
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pastors tried to explain Christianity by using traditional Japanese 
thoughts and words. Such a procedure will easily result in depriv- 
ing a term of its specific Biblical content and in understanding 
every word of the Bible in the sense in which we understand it in | 
our ordinary life. And if such a procedure goes on without any 
precautions, the specific content of Christian thought is gradually 
overlooked and finally entirely forgotten. Most of the attempts to 
_Japanize Christianity, or to make Christianity indigenous ended in 
such a result. The trouble with this kind of attempts is that they 
tend to deviate completely from the fundamental truth of. Christi- 
anity 

However, in the early period of Protestant mission there was 
a marked tendency to admire everything which came from abroad, 
i.e., from the Western countries. The interest in Christianity on 
the part of a great many Japanese could be called an expression 
of. this admiration for things Western. It may be called a kind 
of exoticism. Since the Japanese way of thinking is essentially 
pantheistic, Japanese people think almost instinctively that all 
religions are ultimately one and the same. Then if there was any 
reason for choosing Christianity before the native religions, it was 
in most cases because Christianity was more up to date. Some 
people were said to have been impressed with the monotheism of 
Christianity, or the strict doctrine of moral monogamy. But if 
Japanese people were converted to Christianity by such motives 
they cannot be said to have been converted by the fundamental 
and central truth of Christianity. Those motives are rather secon- 
dary and peripheral in the Christian truth. And because they 
were converted by such secondary and peripheral motives, they 
could give up their faith without much difficulty. It is a well-known 
fact that in the middle of the Meiji era, a great many writers 
and intellectuals joined Christian churches, but most of them lost 


their interest in Christianity sooner or later. If they were really 
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converted by the fundamental and central truth of Christianity, I 
do. not think that they could so easily abandon their faith. The 
fact that they did so proves that their conversion was brought 
about from secondary and peripheral motives. 

To conclude: in the propagation of Christianity in Japan during 
the past hundred years efforts have been made to explain Christi- 
anity in such a way that the Japanese might grasp it easily. But 
due to these very efforts, I fear, the truth of Christianity has suffered 
distortion. I do not want to say that the truth of Christianity has 
never been transmitted to the Japanese people. Because, though 
on the surface having been impressed with secondary points of Chris- 
tianity, unconsciously so to speak, they may have grasped the truth 
of Christianity while they were continuing their church life. But 
we cannot overlook the fact that many Japanese once converted 
are abandoning their faith in later years. To my mind, if they 
were really converted, or I should rather say, grasped by the central 
truth of Christianity, their way of thinking should have been changed 
and it would not be so easy to abandon their faith. Therefore, I 
fear very much that in Japan in the majority of cases, when 
Christianity was preached, the central truth of Christianity, i. e., 
the specific content of Biblical thought, was left out. Perhaps the 
best example of this is found in the so-called conception of eschato- 
logy. In order to grasp the truth of the Christian faith, we must un- 
derstand the unique way of Biblical thinking, or Christian thinking. 
And this unique way of Biblical or Christian thinking is, in short, 
eschatological thinking. But this fundamental and central truth of 
the Bible, it may not be too much to say, has never been properly 
preached in Japanese churches. As I pointed out already, this is 
the result of the efforts to make Christianity understood by reducing 
its specific way of thinking to the traditional Japanese way of think- 
ing. Here lies a very important problem of Christian communi- 


cation in a non-Christian country. 
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THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 
AND 
“INDIGENOUS CHRISTIANITY” 


BY RINZO SHIINA 


(Translated by Sakae Kobayashi) 
The Preaching Thief 


In spite of the fact that I am a Japanese writer who was 
baptized only seven years ago, the Japanese churches have asked 
me to do a number of things for them. The reason seems to me 
that there has been almost no example in Japan of a novelist who 
was a daily worker and even a communist before becoming a 
follower of Christ. I have been asked to speak, write and even 
broadcast about my religious experiences. Every time I do this, 
I have felt I am like a thief who has been caught by the police. 
When I was still young, there was a thief nicknamed “Sekkyo 
Goto” or the preaching thief. After he was released, he travelled 
around Japan giving speeches on his experiences of burglary. He 
sometimes wrote about his experiences in newspaper and magazines. 
I can never forget my strange feeling when I saw a poster which 


advertized his coming to our town to give a speech. 


Has Christianity No Root in Japanese Society ? 


Then, why is it of so much value to the Japanese churches that 
a man like me, a former communist writer, should take up the 
problems of the Japanese masses and deal with them ? Those who 
do not know of the situation in Japan may feel it quite strange. 
However, it is not so surprising after all. Japanese Christianity has 
had no language by which it could speak directly to the Japanese 
laborers and masses. In other words, Christianity in Japan has 
been the property of a few intelligent people. It may not be a 
mistake to say that Japanese Christianity has been unwilling to get 
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rid of such a stigma. Moreover, since the end of World War II 
communism has succeeded in winning the hearts of university 
students and of the intelligentsia, and so the only ground for 

Japanese Christianity has partly been destroyed. It may be said . 
that Christianity floats unattached on the surface of present day 
Japanese society. The fact that quite a number of Newly Arisen 
Sects (or Shinkod Shitkyo) are getting into the hearts of the masses 
may be ironical for Japanese Christianity which deplores the de- 


crease in the number of believers. 
The Urge to Confess My Christian Faith 


Unfortunately, this serious problem in which the Japanese 
churches are deeply involved is my very own problem, also. The 
reason is that the readers of my books are Japanese, and about 99.9 
percent of the readers are those who have not had contact with the 
message of Christianity, or who have been unwilling to contact it. 
Therefore, I assumed that so far as Christianity was concerned, 
communication between the Japanese readers and me would be 
totally impossible. However, I have tried to bring about this com- 
munication through various methods. The Gospel of Christ was 
decisive for me, and so my own works could not be separated from 
my own faith in Christ. I have tried to find the best ways of 
expression in order that my confession of faith could have any 


appeal to the Japanese people. 
Why is Christianity Unsuccessful in Japan? 


Needless to say, quite a number of western and Japanese 
scholars have investigated various reasons why Christianity in 
Japan is still unsuccessful. What I had felt about Christianity 
until I was baptized was that Christianity had always been on the 
side of authority and would never suffer with the masses. The 
Japanese churches would not suffer by dealing with the serious 
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problems in which both workers and capitalists were deeply in- 
volved. I don’t know of the situation in foreign countries. But, in 
Japan the the people are either capitalists or workers, and no other 
class of people exists. Therefore, Christianity in Japan may aptly 
be expressed as something which is floating in the air, something 


neither on earth nor in heaven. 
The Foreign-ness of Christianity 


Another strange feeling which is quite common among Japanese 
is that Jesus of Nazareth might shed his blood for mankind, but 
not for the Japanese people themselves. This is the heterogenous 
characteristic of Christianity to the Japanese. In other words, it is 
like comparing foreign languages to the Japanese language. Foreign 
languages are understood by only a few Japanese. And these few 
Japanese usually belong to the privileged classes of Japanese society. 
The Japanese masses have an idea that foreign languages, foreigners 
and the privileged classes in Japan are simply different names for 
the same thing. The fact that Japanese show unusual respect for 
foreigners may be due to the above mentioned feeling they have. 
However, the occupation by foreign armies led them to realize the fact 
that foreigners were, after all, not different from the Japanese, and 
that there were quite a number of bad and stupid people among 


foreigners too. 
Unique and Indigenous Christianity 


My opinion, however, is that we Japanese Christians can 
not and should not eliminate the unique characteristics of Christi- 
anity. When the Gospel is brought to us, the Japanese laborers, 
it may contradict us. Although this contradiction may be a sad 
one, on the other hand it is also a joyful one. I am convinced that 
the really living words and actions come from this contradicting 


characteristic of the Gospel. This very unique characteristic is the 
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way by which we can live. Christ himself is a unique existence for us 
as human beings. I have no hesitation in saying that if Christianity 
were to lose its own unique characteristics, it would cease to be 
genuine Christianity. I don’t mean, however, that visible exotic and 
strange features should be maintained in the Japanese churches. 
The uniqueness of the Gospel must be understood in connection 
with the fundamentally unique characteristics of Christ as a human 
being. I doubt not that every word and action that springs out of 
this uniqueness of the Gospel can surely become Japanese in such 


a way as to give real power and significance to the Japanese people. 


ISE OR DAISEKIJI ? 
SOKA GAKKAI. 


By HARRY THOMSEN 


Although Shintoism lost its ‘face’ during the war the ghost 
ultra-nationalism has reared its head again, and many are t 
troubled eyes and uneasy thoughts that have been turned towar 
the Shinto shrine of Jse. Every report that the Liberal Democrat 
party was thinking of giving a special status to the Grand Shri 
at Ise has been accompanied by immediate outcries in the pre 
It does not seem to have occurred to very many people that ult: 
nationalism might return in a religious garment different from th 
of Shinto. Still it is the opinion of the writer that some of t 
troubled eyes and uneasy thoughts, before it is too late, had bett 
be turned towards Datsekiji, the center of the powerful Sa. 
Gakkai. 


Statistics 


The Soka Gakkai has had a phenomenal growth. Founded | 
Tsunesaburo Makiguchi in 1930 it made a slow start and was su 
pressed by the police in 1943, Makiguchit being thrown in pris 
where he died. But one of Makiguchi’s disciples, Joset Toda, start 
anew in 1946 and turned out to be a formidable organizer w! 
made Soka Gakkai what it is today. Under his able leadersh 
S. G. has grown from 35,000 households in 1953 to more than o: 
million households at the beginning of 1959. During one year, 19% 
the number of new believers outnumbered the total number 
Christians in Japan. The present strength is about 4,200,000 believe 
or, through a brief existence of 13 years, seven times more thc 
the number of Japanese Christians. The present rate of growth 


close to 100,000 persons every month. 
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S. G. in 1930, died in prison 1944. real organizer of Soka Gakkai 
from 1946, died April 1958. 


New Religion or Buddhist Sect ? 


Soka Gakkai is a lay movement or organization of the Buddhist 
Nichiren Shosha Sect (H#EIES) and must technically speaking 
be classified under Buddhism, but it has many of the attributes 
and characteristics of the New Religions. Incidentally the large 
majority of the so-called New Religions are not new at all, but are 
based on old Buddhist or Shinto teachings under a modern facade. 

The Nichiren Shdshii, meaning the ‘orthodox’ or ‘true’ sect of 
‘Nichiren, has 707 years of history behind it and led a relatively 
unimportant existence until its ‘child’, Soka Gakkai, grew into 
a giant that brought its ‘spiritual father’ into the limelight of the 
Japanese religious scene at the same time as it completely over- 
shadowed him. 


Daisekiji 


The center of Nichiren Shoshi has since the beginning of the 
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The center of Soka Gakkai at Daisekiji 
with Fuji-san in the background. 


history of the sect been at Daisekiji, close to Fuji-san. Last year 
a 400 mill. yen, 6-story ferro-concrete building, the Grand Kodo, 
was erected with a total floor space of 2,476 tsubo (about 9,904 sq. 
yards) and a main hall accommodating 6,000 people. Daisekiji is 
always full of Soka Gakkai believers from all over the country— 
March 1~31 1958, the inauguration month, more than 200,000 
gathered, a large proportion of them young people. Although they 
cannot in any way be regarded as ‘pilgrims’ in the strict sense of 
the word—‘Wanderlust’, joy of nature and adventure, as well as 
curiosity being some of the motives behind their coming—there is 
- no mistaking their inflammatory 
fanaticism and deep conviction ; 
this is maybe best of all seen in 
the ‘Ushitora’ service, the service 
from 1~2 o’clock every night 
which has been carried out with- 
' out exception every night for the 
last 670 years. The writer has 


The a Jd Picasso garden on 
the top of the Kédo. had the experience of attending 
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this service, sitting among 3000 worshippers whose fanatical ‘Namu 
Myoho Renge Kyo’ (‘Adoration be to the Scripture of the Lotus of 
the Perfect Truth’), mixed with the dry sound of the rosaries and 
the earsplitting boom of the drums, sounded like the waves of the 
ocean. 

The main objects of worship at Datsekiji are the ‘gohonzon’ 
(A25) and the ‘onikuge’. The gohonzon is a wooden Mandala 
which is said to have been made by Nichiren himself. The onikuge 
is a tooth said to be the tooth of Nichiren that he pulled out and 
gave to his disciple. When he pulled it out, they say, a little piece 
of flesh was attached, and this flesh is said to have grown and 
grown through the centuries so that today it covers almost the 
whole tooth. When the tooth is completely covered by the flesh 
Nichiren Shoshu is supposed to have reached its zenith. 


Teaching 


The teaching of Nichiren Shodshiu is practically the same as 
that of most of the other 31 Nichiren Buddhist sects in Japan, 
with which N S. is on the bitterest of terms—the fanatical intol- 
erance and virulent attacks of N. S. and S. G. being esp. directed 
against the main branch of Nichiren, which has its headquarter 
at Minobu-san just on the other side the river from Daisekiji. 
The main bone of contention is the question whether the above- 
mentioned Mandala was originally written by Nichiren himself 
or not. 

The teaching of the Nichiren Shoshit, and Soka Gakkai, is based 
on the Saddharma Pundarika (‘the Scripture of the Lotus of the 
Perfect Truth’), in Japanese Hokkekyo (&t€). Jogyo Bodhisattva, 
referred to in this sutra, is believed to be a reincarnation of the 
Eternal Buddha, who again is said to be reincarnated in Nichiren. 
The N. S. claim that their present Chief Abbot, Nichijun Horigome, 
the 65th chief abbot of N. S., can trace his tradition and authority 
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back directly to Nichiren and they maintain staunchly that all the 
other 31 Nichiren sects are based on false traditions. “Only by 
chanting the ‘Namu Myoho Renge Kyo’ before the Mandala will 
man be able to attain enlightenment, get rid of delusion, and contri- 
bute toward the establishment of lasting world peace”,—are words 
constantly heard from Soka Gakkai people. 

Although Nichiren Shodsha takes care of the liturgy, and doc- 
trinal background of Soka Gakkai, still there are certain specific 
S.-G. teachings. Acc. to Shakubuku Kyoten’ (ff tK#$2), ‘the Book 
of Purgation’, the teaching of Soka Gakkai centers on the three 
values of beauty, benefit and good as against the three ‘anti-values’ 
of ugliness, harm and evil. Significantly ‘truth’ is not mentioned, 
and the ‘Book of Purgation’ says: “what is truthful does not neces- 
sarily bring you happiness”. The intention is evidently to find a 
new way of religious evaluation that is not built on abstract thoughts 
about ‘truth’, but is built on self-assertion and popular appeal. 

The ‘Book of Purgation’ contains besides a mixture of old 

Buddhist doctrines and fragments of scientific theories and facts 
an interesting chapter, (VI), that by pseudo-scientific remarks and 
venomous attacks tries to prove the complete falsehood of other 
religions. In turn Christianity, PL Kyodan, Shinto, Rissho Koset 
Kai, Rei Yu Kai and others are ‘taken care of’ and scourged. A 
couple of citations may interest the reader: “Since Christ had a 
body, he ought to be obviously heavier than air by the law of 
gravity—if a heavy body had arisen into light air it would be 
contrary to Archimedes’ principles. Therefore if you believe this 
for a fact, you will have to deny all rules and laws.” 
“The very Christians who insist that Jesus was crucified for them 
for the sake of redemption, always commit sin, and confess, and 
commit again. Sin does not at all diminish but increases all over 
the world.” 

“God is not the Creator. Living things as well as non-living 
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things of the universe are not given birth by other things but by 
themselves. Our life is not given by our parents, and is not either 
given by God or by Buddha.” “Christianity overestimates sin. They 
talk about original sin, a sin that nobody can escape—hence they 
regard all human beings as criminals.” (it may interest the reader 
to know that ‘sin’ by S. G. is defined as: “ignorance of the true 
teaching of Soka Gakkat.”).——:::::: 

These few quotes will suffice to give an impression of the 
subtle logic, the evident popular appeal, the emphasis on the 
strength of man and the complete rejection of other religions:::::- 
all earmarks of the Soka Gakkai propaganda. It must also be added 
that the ‘Book of Purgation’ is diligently studied by all Soka Gak- 
kai believers:::::- at home, at informal gatherings (‘zadankai’) or in 
regular courses. It is correct to say that the Soka Gakkai believers 
are the people in Japan who have the best superficial knowledge 


of the various Japanese religions. 
Faith Healing 


Everybody entering Soka Gakkai is promised cure of any disease 
—as well as automatic ability to make more money. The S. G. 
weekly newspaper, the Sezkyo Shimbun G8&#c8 HA), is full of stories 
of miraculous cures of cancer, infantile paralysis, etc.--::: There 
is no doubt that this is one of the factors making S. G. achieve its 
tremendous growth and at the same time there can be little doubt 
that this may be one of the very factors to cause the future 
decline of Soka Gakkat.:::::: The preliminary advantage and the 
inherent danger of bountiful promises was demonstrated in Hok- 
kaido where Soka Gakkai won strong support among the coal 
miners, and a couple of years ago controlled 75276 of the miners 
in the big Yuabari mine, promising them automatical rise of wages 
without strikes and immunity to mine accidents:::::: winning out 
in the first fight with the trade unions, but finally losing their 
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majority, partly because of the unions’ 
information campaign against Soka 


Gakkai, partly because of a mine fs 
accident. aes 
Political Impact e. 
yiaere 
In no other field is Soka Gakkai 2 
demonstrating its strength and poten- F =i 
tial danger as clearly as in politics. ES 
It is the avowed intention of S. G. to Fe feet! 
win the majority of the seats in both ® == 88. 


The present leader of S. G., 
Koizumi-san, in front of the 
cades—a thought that loses much of  6-story ferro-concrete Kéd6 


houses of Parliament within two de- 


its apparent bombastics if we look at the recent election results. 

In the April 30 local elections all 76 of the candidates S. G. 
put up in the Tokyo area were elected to the 23 town assemblies 
of Tokyo—and of the 287 candidates put up by S. G. for local 
assemblies throughout the country only 26 failed.--:--- At the elections 
for the House of Councillors this week, June 2, the whole country 
was surprised to hear that all 6 S. G. candidates were elected, 
giving it 9 seats (with the three before) in the 250 seat House. The 
total poll for the S. G. candidates was more than 2,230,800 through- 
out the country, and the S. G. candidate in Tokyo, Yasu Kashi- 
wabara, polled the largest amount of any candidate in Tokyo with 
over 470,000 votes. 

That many of these votes were won with inflammatory fana- 
ticism, intimidation and even threats and bribery is common 
knowledge—several S. G. people were sent to prison for breaking 
the elections laws—but it must also be acknowledged that most of 
the votes were due to the surprisingly efficient propaganda machine 
of S. G. and to the fact that there are a large number of strong 
personalities in Soka Gakkai. Whether the large number of strong 
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personalities are going to strengthen the religion indefinitely, or 
whether it is going to cause one or many future splits in Soka 
Gakkai, is a question that only the future can answer—and on 
that question depends perhaps the future of more than the Soka 


Gakkai. Acc. to the writer’s opinion the danger of ultra-nationalism 


-is apt tocome from Daisekiji rather than from Ise. It may not 
‘\, be an accident that Soka Gakkai’s Grand Kédo was built so close to 


Fuji-san, the national symbol of Japan—and it may be worthwhile 
to remember that when Toda, the leader of S. G. died April 20, 
1958 Prime Minister Kishi and the Education Minister Matsunaga 
came in person and paid tribute at Toda’s funeral. 

It is the present writer’s firm opinion that Soka Gakkai with 
its tremendous growth, its hold on young people, its strong support 
by the workers and farmers, and its surprising political impact will 
become the strongest religious force in Japan in less than five years. 
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One of Soka Gakkai’s gigantic meetings, with 
an attendance of well over 100,000 
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Here Christianity may meet its strongest challenge in this country, 
and maybe the most serious one we have ever faced. 

The virtual standstill of Christian mission in Japan during the 
last ten years has been explained in many ways. One pet theory 
has been that Christianity can never win over the Japanese as long 
as it is intolerant and exclusive. But is that the only explanation ? 
It is quite interesting to note that the most successful religious 
movement in post-war Japan, Soka Gakkai, at the same time is the 
most intolerant and exclusive religion Japan has ever seen. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Yamaguchi Susumu: Dynamic Buddha and Static Buddha 
(Risdsha, Tokyo, 1958. 93pp. 330 yen.) 


Reviewed by Alfred Bloom 


This volume by the president of Otani University is significant 
as an attempt to present to the Western world a positive inter- 
pretation of the very difficult doctrine of non-duality, emptiness or 
interpendent origination. He attempts this from both the philoso- 
phical and religious aspects. 

Among the various purposes of the volume, Dr. Yamaguchi 
wishes to show that St. Shinran’s teaching, as represented by the 
Jodo Shinshu sect of Japanese Buddhism, is truly Shin-true-Bud- 
dhism. He states “Here I tried to show how Shinran’s Shin sect, 
as a practical system of the Humanism (pp. 92-93), and, on the 
basis of the classic texts of the Bodhicaryavatara of Shantideva, to 
indicate the practical philosophy in the terms Dynamic and Static 
Buddha” (p. 15). He also takes up the philosophy of Nagarjuna in 
the Vigrahavyavartani treatise where the relation of Knower and 
Known is criticized (pp. 25-27). 

Among the many points in this book we can note the stress 
on the basic philosophy of Mahayana Buddhism. Yamaguchi points 
to “interdependent origination” as the key to understanding Bud- 
dhism. Without this thought there is no Buddhism. Together with 
this stress is the complementary emphasis on Shunya-Emptiness 
which is the experience of salvation in Buddhism. By experiencing 
interdependent origination, not as an abstract doctrine, but interi- 
orally, we are led to the realization of Emptiness. This is the 


Supreme wisdom of non-duality and nondiscrimination. 


a 
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The experience of Wisdom, however, is not for one’s self alone, 
but it is to have practical significance manifested through Compas- 
sion. Wisdom is in order to compassion, but must be fulfilled in 
Compassion. Compassion arises out of the experience of interde- 
pendent origination. 

This is illustrated in the standard Buddhist parable of the 3 
term relation of given, gift and receiver. None exists without the 
other. The result of this perception if selflessness, muga. The 
Buddhist acts, but must deny the act and actor. This is the founda- 
tion of Compassion and the way the meditative Buddha becomes 
the Active Buddha. P 

Interesting is the problem of tenacity for Emptiness. This 
criticism is aimed at reaching the deepest Emptiness by never let- 
ting it become abstract. 

All this philosophy issues in paradoxical expressions concerning 
the Buddha who preaches but has never said a word. This makes 
Buddhism considerably difficult for a Westerner to grasp, but when 
the religious aim is taken in, it becomes more reasonable. 

The concept of “nominal formation” as the nature of\this world, 
treads the fine line of accrediting the world with real existence as 
nominal formation, but denying it absolute ontological validity. 
More study of Buddhist ontological concepts in relation to their 
religious import is actually needed. 

Finally the author attempts to unite Nagarjuna’s views and 
criticism of existence to the religious structure of Jodo Shinshu 
Buddhism. It must be said that this is the hardest to follow. 
Generally, it seems as though Amida and the Pure Land are iden- 
tified with the highest Emptiness and that somehow this emptiness 
moves out as great compassion manifested in the Original vows of 
Amida. It becomes expressed in Shakamuni’s preaching. Ordinary 
men, following their pursuits, hear the preaching of the Buddha, 


and are led to the experience of Emptiness in their ordinary lives. 
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